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told his colleagues that there were two reasons why he could not take part in their proceedings. First, the King could not be tried by that court; secondly, that no man could be tried by that court. " I tell you," answered Cromwell, with characteristic scorn of constitutional formulas, " we will cut off his head with the crown upon it."
Nevertheless, the question of their authority was a question to which the court was bound to agree upon an answer. If a story told at the trial of the Regicides may be trusted, the commissioners were still at a loss for a formula on the morning of the 2Oth of January, when the trial began. As they sat in the Painted Chamber, news was brought that the King was landing at the steps which led up from the river.
" At which Cromwell ran to the window, looking on the King as he came up the garden ; he turned as white as the wall . . . then turning to the board said thus : * My masters, he is come, he is come, and now we are doing that great work that the whole nation will be full of. Therefore I desire you to let us resolve here what answer we shall give the King when he comes before us, for the first question he will ask us will be by what authority and commission we do try him ?' For a time no one answered. Then after a little space, Henry Marten rose up and said, * In the name of the Commons in Parliament assembled and all the good people of England/ "
About one o'clock the court adjourned to Westminster Hall.   At the upper or southern end of the